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THE 
ROCKINGHAM HOUSE 

AT 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 



By Jabez H. Sears. 



IFE in the quaint old town 
of Portsmouth, N. H., with 
its crooked and quiet 
streets and general re- 
minders of Colonial days, 
is so methodical and regu- 
lar that one would hardly expect to find there a palace open to 
the traveling public as a hotel. And yet here it is that Mr. 
Frank Jones, the millionaire brewer, has had constructed the 
most elegant and superbly furnished establishment in all the 
New England States outside of Boston, and practically unsur- 
passed in its general appointments by any building of the kind. 

Located at some distance from the business centre of the 
town, on a quiet street devoted to residences, the building 
stands on ground elevated about eight feet above the roadway ; 
the ground is terraced, and starts at a granite base some two 
feet above the sidewalk ; it is covered with closely cropped 
grass, its bright color forming a pleasing contrast with the ex- 
terior of the structure. 

The site was originally occupied by the old Rockingham 
House, of Colonial days, first the residence of Woodbury Lang- 
don, and afterwards converted into a place of entertainment. 
Some fourteen years ago it was purchased by Mr. Jones, who 
enlarged it and made it his winter residence, although it still 
continued open to the traveling public. This building was des- 
troyed by fire in November, 1884. Mr. Jones then determined to 
rebuild on a larger and more costly scale ; the present structure 
is the result of that determination. 

Five stories in height, the front elevation is of Philadelphia 
pressed brick, with Nova Scotia red sandstone trimmings. Be- 
tween the third and fourth stories are four figures in terra-cot ta, 
representing the seasons. In the gables are two busts in terra- 
cotta of heroic size, one of Langdon, the founder, and the other 
of the present owner. The terra-cotta figures and busts are the 
work of Professor Lamb, of Stoughton, Massachusetts, and are 
admirably executed. 

There are two entrances to the front of the building, both 
guarded by bronzed lions, mounted on granite bases, with gran- 
ite steps leading to the doors. At the main entrance is a vesti- 
bule, through which one enters the main office, the architectural 
treatment of which partakes of the Colonial, with its small 
moldings and carvings. A wainscoting of mahogany, seven feet 
high, with a sub-base of black marble, eight inches nigh, extends 
around the room, along the halls and up the stairs. 

The most striking and effective features of the office are the 
two mantels and fireplaces. The one on the north side being the 
height of the wainscot and representing a hunting scene in terra- 
cotta around a massive horseshoe, the figures and in fact the 
whole work forming an artistic piece of modeling by Professor 
Lamb, reminding one of u ye olden days," with its yule logs, 
cheery fires, and weary travellers refreshing themselves from 
tankards of fur or mugs of "flip." That at the east side is of 
less elaborate design, but is very neat, and has above it a clock 
enclosed in an old time mahogany case. 

The ceiling of the office and hallway is divided into large 
panels, filled with "Lincrusta Walton." To the left of the office 
is the reading room, with its neat and skillful wainscot finished 
in mahogany, of the same design as it was made in pine one 
hundred and two years ago. Over the fireplace is a large por- 
trait of Mr. Jones, the mahogany frame of which forms part of 
the mantelpiece. 

The adjoining room formed part of the original building, 
and was its dining-room. It was saved from the fire by great 
exertion, and is now used as a private dining-room for social 
parties, whose convivial enjoyments are increased and heightened 
by the historical reminiscences clustering around its ancient and 
time honored wails. Here the grandsires of the present genera- 
tion were wont to meet, and here their grandsons meet again, 
change of fashion, of customs and of manner, never changing the 
pleasure and happiness attending their gatherings. The old 
woodwork of this room which was saved from the fire is painted 
white, with abundance of gold ornamentation. The furniture is 
beautiful and artistic. 

From the east side of the office is the entrance into the prin- 
cipal dining-room. This is an apartment twenty-five feet by fifty 



in size. On one side, looking out upon the yard, are seven large 
windows, and upon the opposite wall seven mirrors of the same 
size as the windows. Over the mantel at the east end is another 
large mirror, and at the west end is still another nine feet 
square, protected in front by a heavy brass rod, supported by 
two griffins in solid brass, each about three feet high. Fluted 
pilasters or half columns at the sides of the windows and mirrors 
support a heavy carved frieze and cornice, scribing and mitering. 
Into the ceiling moldings of this cornice are others, forming 
many panels, the plain surfaces of which are plastered and ar- 
tistically, decorated in oil. The general effect of this dining-room 
is exceedingly attractive. 

The ladies 1 entrance is through a vestibule, finished entirely 
in mahogany, of the same style as that to the main entrance. 
A hallway from this entrance divides two parlors, both of which 
are wainscotted in mahogany, the cornices and finish being of 
the same material. The frescoes of these rooms are superb. The 
fireplaces, facing and hearth are formed of selected figured tile. 
Both parlors are furnished in mahogany, and are most elegant 
in their appointment. Starting near the ladies 1 parlor a flight of 
stairs extends up five stories, with access to a fire escape from 
each landing. From the office a flight of broad stairs winds 
around the elevator. 

The second story rooms are constructed and finished in the 
same manner with wainscotting and cornices of mahogany. 
There is a fireplace in every room in the main house, with 
handsome mantel and a large mirror. The several bath rooms 
are lined with white glazed English tile to a height of five feet 
above the floor. 

Upon this second floor are the rooms occupied by Mr. Jones 
en suite, a detailed description of which would occupy far more 
space than can be devoted to it. It is, perhaps, the most elab- 
orately finished and furnished suite of apartments in New Eng- 
land. The cornice in the parlor is modeled from an example in 
the Louvre. Great taste, skill and judgment are displayed in 
every particular, combining the most luxurious appointments 
with ornate designs and intricate workmanship, the whole pro- 
ducing a coup aVceil refined, elegant and artistic. 

The other rooms above are finished less elaborately. The 
furniture throughout is of mahogany, made to order, the designs 
harmonizing with the general style of the finish of the house. 

The building throughout is embellished with moldings of the 
Queen Anne period. The ceilings of all the rooms are frescoed 
in designs of the romantic school, many of them being models of 
taste. The walls are painted in colors harmonizing with the 
furniture. 

Descending the elevator we return to the office and from 
thence go into the serving room and kitchen, with their walls of 
faced brick and ceilings sixteen feet high, and light and ventila- 
tion as nearly perfect as possible. There is also a beautiful bil- 
liard room attached, uniquely fitted up. 

The building is lighted by gas, every apartment having 
elaborate chandeliers, all the jets of which are lighted by elec- 
tricity. The chandeliers, which are elaborate and artistic, were 
furnished by Shreve, Crump & Low, of Boston. For heating 
purposes steam is used in addition to the fireplaces, in which 
either coal or wood can be used. In a fire-proof building, dis- 
connected from the hotel, are the large boiler and machinery 
for steam heating and elevator purposes. 

There is much in the building we have been compelled to 
leave undescribed. The glass decorations, by Frank Hill Smith, 
are, for example, worth a column alone, and so with other 
details of construction. 

The building, with its furniture, represents an expenditure 
of over a third of a million of dollars. It is a monument to the 
skill of the architect, builder and artist, and to the good judg- 
ment of its owner. It should be a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion of every citizen of the State. 

Of course as a hotel such a building so appointed would 
never prove a profitable business investment in so small a town, 
but as Mr. Jones himself puts it, he makes "two per cent in 
cash and eight per cent in satisfaction, and that constitutes ten 
per cent of profit." 

Unlike most other millionaires Mr. Jones has wisely avoided 
constructing a costly palace to be occupied principally by a 
large retinue of servants, but in throwing open this magnificent 
house to public use, provides the city with a hotel unsurpassed 
by any in the country, while securing for himself and family all 
the privacy that a separate mansion could afford and all the 
luxury that his position would necessarily require. 

Mr. F. M. Lamb, whose sketch of the interior of the hotel 
will be seen on page 53, has given us a realistic glimpse of 
several noticeable features. 



Oxidizing Silver.— Silver, if covered with a little chloride 
of platinum, will show a bright steel-like surface, the depth of 
shade depending on the strength of the solution ; to produce a 
brownish tint a solution of sal-ammoniac is applied ; a blueish- 
black tint is given by washing the article in a warm solution of 
gulphuret of sodium. 
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VIEWS IN THE NEW ROCKINGHAM HOTEL AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. (SEE PAGE 48). 
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